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Nerf The Philosophy of Internationalism 
In a remarkable article published in the magazine sec- 
tin of the New York Times for July 12, Raymond B. 
Fosdick explains the setting of the moratorium in the pres- 
local ent American scene. We quote some especially important 
$ and es below. Mr. Fosdick asks, “Why should we med- 
3s be dle in the affairs of Europe? If we are relatively self- 
E. L.§ contained what concern to us is Germany’s economic dis- 
Kirk location ?”” 
parts § By way of reply to this question he says: “The answer, 
family | of course, is to be found in the facts which our financial 
1d 78H pages have been printing all these years—facts which the 
veragt # administration appears only recently to have faced. The 
ctively § threatening collapse of Germany would reduce the whole 
tal ex Hof Europe to economic chaos. Europe cannot go to pieces 
without involving America in an industrial and social 
in five # arthquake. This is what our machine civilization has 
nimed § done to us. It has wired the world together in a vast, 
sconsit intricate circuit; the electric spark that starts anywhere 
irkpat § on the line will travel to the end. 
ounty,§ “Consequently it is for us a matter of self-preservation 
$23.) that Germany shall be saved from shipwreck. Recent 
es col: § comments by newspaper editors. clergymen and others 
) fami § have put a totally erroneous construction on President 
nty the § Hoover’s proposal. It was characteristic of the American 
and inf spirit of helpfulness, they said. It was a gesture of be- 
3.20. tevolence, a glowir act of self-sacrifice. 
t 7 “Asa matter of fact, the proposed moratorium is noth- 
ving nf ing of the kind. It was provoked by motives of self-in- 
area, 0 terest. With six million unemployed, with our own in- 
d daity§ dustrial structure in a precarious condition, with a winter 


thead of us which will test the courage of all, we could 
wot afford to allow a nation like Germany to step too close 
othe precipice. The very fact that stock prices climbed 
fwerishly after President Hoover’s announcement shows 
that there was in his proposal no element of unrewarded 
ftnerosity. A bull market is not based on considerations 
of self-sacrifice. 

“The proposal for a moratorium was nothing but a frank 
Meognition that we are living in a new era and that the 
id slogans no longer apply. No longer can a single na- 
ton pull itself out of the mud by its own bootstraps. 
phat is important today is not national separation but 
iternational dependence, not the value of competition but 

necessity for cooperation. For better or for worse 

? human race has drawn together in a new kind of 
sig “ity. There are no chosen people and there is no special 
wa “vation. No longer is the world a world merely of 

s and barbarians. The State cannot live, as Aris- 
tttle believed, a self-sufficient life. Nations today are 


roped like Alpine climbers crossing a glacier; they sur- 
vive or perish together. 

“Most of us are now awake to the fact that a new age 
has come—an age in which our old conceptions of sover- 
eignty will have to be modified. For if in their own com- 
mon protection the nations of the world are forced to 
make agreements in the matter of debts and armaments 
and an increasing number of questions that relate to the 
welfare of international society, then no one nation is free 
to act in its unqualified discretion, and the old days of 
national autonomy, as our fathers understood it, have 
definitely passed. We cannot secure the necessary coop- 
eration and coordination between modern states except by 
subjecting them to some common rule of law. 

“Consequently, the beginning of this new era is marked 
by conflict and confusion. Two distinct principles are 
struggling for mastery ; the new principle of international 
interdependence and the old principle of sovereignty. As 


Laski points out, every attempt to translate this interde- 


pendence into institutional terms is met by the ghost of 
the sovereign State, still seeking feverishly to retain in its 
hands the ruins of its empire. This at bottom is the basis 
of the argument between the friends and foes of the 
World Court in the United States. This is the key to 
the struggle that has waged around Briand in France. 
This marks the distinction between Arthur Henderson, 
the Foreign Minister of Great Britain, and his predeces- 
sor, Sir Austen Chamberlain. It is this conflict that 
ranged Wilson against Harding, Lord Cecil against Win- 
ston Churchill, and the friends of the London naval con- 
ference against its enemies...... 

“The need for this new political system is based on 
more than economic interests. The economic interdepen- 
dence of nations has itself created a whole host of prob- 
lems of all sorts which now overflow national boundary 
lines and challenge solution on any other basis than 
through conscious international approach. Disarmament, 
health, drugs, double taxation, the protection of backward 
races—these are some of the difficulties which can no 
longer be handled by the individual nation. Only through 
some broadening of our present conceptions of sover- 
eignty—only by the creation of some method of joint su- 
pervision—can we hope to grapple with the ever-increas- 
ing number of such problems which our new interwoven 
world will present. 

“And the method of control cannot be a casual method 
—something left to the extemporization of the moment— 
a mere conference of ambassadors to iron out difficulties 
as they arise. By no such easy formula did the 13 states 
find their way to stability. Definitely organized proce- 
dures are required—concrete agencies, prepared for emer- 
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gency and equipped to meet the technical problems of the 
new age. The year 1914 stands for all time as the indicf- 
ment of a civilization that was unprepared. No machin- 
ery, no institution was ready. There were no rules and 
no precedents, and in those few frantic days of July, just 
17 years ago, new expedients could not be devised. A 
handful of hasty, misunderstood telegrams plunged the 
world into the greatest tragedy ever visited upon the 
human race. 

“This is the philosophy behind the League of Nations 
and the World Court. This is why the Optional Clause 
was devised and the General Act for Arbitration was 
opened for signature. This is the reason for the Bank for 
International Settlements. These devices and institutions 
represent preparedness. They are designed to meet the 
problems which a suddenly interlocked world has thrown 
in the face of this generation. They are attempts to keep 
abreast of the march of machinery and adapt our civiliza- 
tion to a shrinking planet.” 


Wage Policy for Trade Associations 


In an interview with the New York Times, May 9, 
1931, P. E. Henderson, associate secretary of the Taylor 
Society, pointed out a means by which trade associations 
could go far toward counteracting business depressions. 
They have facilities for developing cooperation among 
their members to maintain wages and sustain buying 
power. “Prompt and definite action is needed to make 
employers realize that revision of wages downward will 
increase their present difficulties and prolong the depres- 
sion indefinitely. 

“The trade groups appear as logical instruments for 
spreading such truths speedily and effectively among busi- 
ness men. They can emphasize the fact that better man- 
agement, planned production and research contain the 
keys to lower production costs and greater individual 
prosperity. By convincing members that wage cutting is 
a fallacious and dangerous remedy, they should be able 
to get the cooperative action each industry needs in order 
to keep wage scales up.” 

He also called attention to the fact that the data on 
wage rates paid during periods of so-called prosperity 
demonstrate that “a decent standard of living has not 
been possible for a large group of workers.” Too much 
stress, in his opinion, has been put upon overproduction 
as the cause of business depression, for if the average 
worker were given an opportunity to consume more goods 
manufacturers would have a better market for their 
goods. 

He believes, furthermore, that cooperative action in 
Maintaining wage scales “would lay the ground-work for 
scientific planning of production within individual indus- 
tries and lead in time to cooperative planning on a na- 
tional scale by industry as a whole. en that goal is 
reached business depressions as we know them will dis- 
appear.” 

Budgeting of production based upon market research 
has proved successful for individual concerns, and it 
would work just as effectively, Mr. Henderson believes, 
if it were applied to an entire industry and to the whole 
economic system. “Associations could lead the way in 
obtaining a result of that kind. For the present they 
could work within the restrictions of the anti-trust laws 
and accomplish a good deal. If modifications of the laws 
are needed in order to permit broader application of the 
budget plan of operation, I don’t believe there will be any 
great opposition from the public. 

“In addition to its educational work along modern eco- 


nomic lines, the trade association should also handle th 
market research work for its industry. Instead of em. 
phasizing price maintenance the organization, in m 
instances, could do constructive research in finding ney 
uses for its industry’s product or devising means for 
adapting the product to new developments.” 


“New Schools in Old Mexico” 


The activities of a new type of missionary in Mexigo, One 
sent out by the government to give educational opportuni. fF free s 
ties to the rural children, are described by Marvin S. Pitt- 9 officia 
man of the Michigan State ~Teachers College, Ypsi. § Giffor 
lanti, in The Journal of the National Education Associa. § gess | 
tion (Washington) for May. "Tt 

Many new school buildings are being erected with the § Lansd 
meager and crude materials which the villagers contribute, J withot 
The federal government supervises the schools on condi- § anteec 
tion that the community furnish the building, render cer- | The ( 
tain services to the teacher and make payments to the § munic 
teacher. Contracts are made between the representative of able r 
the federal department of education and the heads of fam- § write, 
ilies in the community. One contract published by Dr. § abuse 
Pittman is as follows: States 

“We, the neighbors of Boxaxni, belonging to the mu: § ¢stabli 
nicipality of San Salvador, in the state of Hidalgo, as § thereo 
sembled together near the chapel of our village, solemnly § press; 
promise in the presence of Professor Jose del Carmen § and te 
Solis, the representative of the Department of Public ances. 
Education, to establish and maintain our own school in If 
accordance with the following conditions : what | 

“Every one of us will pay the teacher one cent daily; we, § every 
being fifty-three in number, will pay consequently fifty- junlaw 
three cents daily ; this amount will be regularly collected Wstituts 
by the treasurer of the school committee and delivered to J monw 
the teacher precisely on the last day of every month. fact, 2 

“We will, by turns, give the teacher meals of the qual- the du 
ity which our poor economic circumstances will permit, § “La 
promising to deliver these meals to him in such hours as ff They 
not to interfere with his school work. plirpo: 

“We promise to give the teacher a house which he may fj tlegr: 
use as his residence. theless 

“We will give a location for the school and, little by lit § erect 
tle, we will erect the annexes which it may require later a 
on. No on 

“We promise to send to the said school all our children § “an m1 
of school age, both boys and girls, and we, the adults, will of the 
also go to the school in so far as our work permits. Sin s 

“Professor Solis solemnly promises on his part that the author 
teacher, appointed by him, will comply with his duties as ff *t fo 
a good teacher, teaching the children and the adults, ad- ff "atior 
vising all the neighbors in all the affairs of vital impor J “En 
tance. He also promises to visit our school frequently speech 
for the purpose of ascertaining that it is running with that ¢ 
regularity without encountering any difficulty on its way: ind in 
As security for constancy of our obligations, we enter into fj tad 
this agreement on Saturday, February 9, 1929, at five made, 
o’clock in the afternoon, signed by those who know how § ®iun: 
to sign, and the names of those who do not know how to . t! 
sign appear on the list.” na 

In pioneer schools of this sort, the salaries of teach the 
ers are very low, often five or ten dollars a month. 1! ‘Lo 
person in the village with the best education and equip: tity ¢ 
ment is drafted as teacher. In one, a thirteen-year-l ac 
boy was chosen. : ot 

The pioneer or “circuit school” is succeeded in time by lind 
a federal rural school, better equipped, taught and admitr kd C 
istered. One of the unique features of the Mexican edt T 
cation program is the traveling cultural mission. There *° 
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the Hare now 13 of these and their function is to train teachers 
m- § already in service, whom they gather into small groups. 
ny § Each mission, a sort of traveling normal school, is com- 
ew of about six instructors. The rural schools of 
for om are activity schools and have won high praise from 
American educators, including John Dewey. 
Governor Pinchot on Free Speech 
ico, One of the most forceful statements of the case for 
inj. § free speech and lawful assemblage made by any public 
itt. @ official in recent years is embodied in the letter which 
psi: | Gifford Pinchot, Governor of Pennsylvania, wrote to Bur- 
cia- Bean of Lansdale, Pennsylvania, as follows: 
“I have before me newspaper reports of arrests made in 
the | Lansdale on May 17 of persons who were attempting 
ite, | without disorder to exercise the right of free speech guar- 
ndi- | anteed to them by the constitutions of state and nation. 
cer- § The Constitution of Pennsylvania says: ‘The free com- 
the | munication of thoughts and opinions is one of the invalu- 
eof @ able rights of man, and every citizen may freely speak, 
fam- § write, and print on any subject, being responsible for the 
Dr, @ abuse of that liberty.’ The Constitution of the United 
States says: ‘Congress shall make no law respecting an 
mu: § establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
, as § thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
mnly § press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
‘men @ and to petition the government for a redress of griev- 
ublic ances.’ 
olin § “If the constitutions of the state and the nation mean 
what they say, then free speech is a fundamental right of 
«we, @ very American citizen, and the denial of free speech is 
fifty. unlawful. Both you and I are sworn to uphold the Con- 
ected Wititutions and the laws of the United States and this com- 
edto f monwealth, I desire to call your attention pointedly to this 
‘ fact, and to the fact that obedience to the Constitution is 
qual- ff the duty of every American citizen, including yourself. 
emit, § “Last month the Hunger Marchers came to Harrisburg. 
irs as § They were led by Communist agitators whose principal 
pirpose was to stir up trouble, as the character of their 
» may § telegrams sent in advance made perfectly clear. Never- 
theless, instead of arresting them, they were allowed to 
by lit. exercise their right of free speech in the hall of the House 
later § of Representatives itself and in the office of the governor. 
Noone was arrested or molested for exercising the Amer- 
ildren § an right of free speech. The result was that the effort 
;, of their leaders to make trouble completely failed. This 
:. sin striking contrast to the recent action of the Lansdale 
at the § *thorities, who might well have profited by the example 
ties as ft for them by the legislature and the state adminis- 
Ss, ad- ‘ation, 
mpot- | “Entirely apart from the constitutional right of free 
uently Meech, it has been demonstrated times beyond number 
, with ff tut the policy of denying this right is both dangerous 
s way. § Md ineffective and has the direct result of advancing in- 
er into § tad of repressing the cause against which the denial is 
at five {™de. The surest way to spread any doctrine or to dis- 
w how @*Minate any set of opinions is to forbid people to men- 
how to §%n them in public. Even the savages, who perpetuate 
names of their dead chiefs by forbidding the speaking 
teach- their names, have learned that fact. 
. The § ‘Local police officers are properly charged with the 
equip: of maintaining order within their jurisdictions. The 


lst purpose of ordinances governing disorderly conduct 

other similar offenses is most certainly not, however, 
enable local officials to exercise a censorship over the 
Mi of orderly public meetings which can or cannot be 


‘To prevent meetings held in support of the right of 
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labor to organize is to deny a right which the Constitution, 
the laws, and the judicial decisions of Pennsylvania spe- 
cifically recognize. We have long passed the time when 
there was any doubt about that. 

“For these reasons I urge you to issue a permit to the 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers, and to allow them to 
exercise their American right of free speech in the Bor- 
ough of Lansdale. Furthermore, I ask you to provide 
adequate police protection for their meeting, as you would 
for any other, and in a word, to accord the Hosiery 
Workers the full rights which are guaranteed to them by 
the Constitutions of both state and Union.” 


A Poet on Rural Life 


“T am not a ‘back-to-the-lander.’ I am not interested 
in the Thoreau business. Only a few can do what Tho- 
reau did. We must use the modern tools at our dis- 
posal.” These are some of the answers given by Robert 
Frost when he was asked what could be done to improve 
living in the American countryside. 

Mr. Frost thinks that many will go back to the land. 
“Whenever I am in the city | hear people say they want 
to go to the country—to the open places. People are sick 
of each other. . . . Furthermore, the city is no place for 
children. There is too little of that feeling of the old time 
for children. The country is the place for children.” 

“T should expect life to be back and forward—now 
more individual on the farm, now more social in the city 
—striving to get the balance. We are now at a moment 
when we are getting too far out into the social industrial, 
and are at the point of drawing back—drawing in to re- 
new ourselves. . . . Farming—what survives of it—has 
demeaned itself in an attempt to imitate industrialism. It 
has lost its self respect. It has wished itself something 
other than what it is. That is the only unpardonable sin 
—to wish you were something you are not—something 
other people are. . . .” 

The social value of being “wastefully alone” is dwelt 
upon by Mr. Frost. A man “should be a large propor- 
tioned individual before he becomes social. If a man is 
wastefully alone, he should be better company when he- 
comes out.” 

“You cooperate in order that you may be a better indi- 
vidual. You associate yourself with your fellows in order 
that you may be the stronger yourself. The individual and 
the social—I know those two are always getting some- 
thing out of each other. But I am mostly interested in 
solitude and in the preservation of the individual.... 
Most of the iceberg is under the water.” (Rural America, 
June, 1931.) 


Wanted—Industrial Statesmanship 


In an address before the Advertising Federation of 
America on June 15, Glenn Frank, president of Wiscon- 
sin University, declared that we are suffering from a 
“famine of leadership” and a “bankruptcy of follower- 
ship.” He depicted the interaction of the two as follows: 

“In American business, this bankruptcy of followership 
is revealed in the wide divergence between the economic 
outlook of the really ‘big’ business man and the vast ma- 
jority of smaller business men. I think I could select a 
dozen American business men who, acting as an economic 
directorate of American business, could, if the business 
world would follow them, rectify and regularize our eco- 
nomic life with decent promptness and set the feet of the 
nation again on the road to a widely distributed and sta- 
bilized prosperity. But if these dozen men I have in mind 
—and they are men whose personal business achievements 
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are known from coast to coast—should say publicly what 
they have said privately about the inevitable direction in 
which our economic policies must move they would be 
set down by the majority of smaller business men as dan- 
gerous radicals. No one knows how much of really great 
economic leadership is today held in leash because it is 
convinced it could not swing the majority of business 
men with it. 

“We shall not, in my judgment, achieve permanent im- 
munity from the sort of depression through which we are 
now passing until the leadership of American business 
and industry devises workable ways of shifting a larger 
share of the national income into the pockets of the con- 
suming millions and of increasing markedly the margin 
of leisure for these millions.” 

Sir Arthur Salter, formerly director of the economic 
and financial section of the League of Nations, in an ad- 
dress before the Bond Club of New York on June 16, 
declared that “during this depression we should think of 
the collective leadership that will be required for our 
urgent problems of this year in terms not only of those 
immediate problems, but of the great world problems that 
will remain when this depression is over. .... 

“Of course, I believe that no solution can be found, 
either for the problems of this depression or for the prob- 
lems that await us when this depression is over, without 
collective action, extending over the principal countries 
of the world. 

“I suggest that those who lead, or who are potential 
leaders in finance and in industry in this country, have a 
role to play that may make all the difference in the world 
to the world’s future economic and indeed political de- 
velopment.” 


New Russian Farm Plan 


Announcement has been made that the Agricultural 
Academy of Leningrad is discussing a new five-year plan 
of agrarian economics proposed by M. Wolf, its vice- 
president, who is also a member of the Commissariat of 
Agriculture of the Soviet Union. Fifty agricultural en- 

' gineers and economists have been appointed to bring a 
report to the Communist Party Congress. Preliminary 
meetings have been held, and it is expected that the new 
plan will be put into effect in 1933. 

M. Wolf stated that great progress has been made on 
the present five-year plan by increasing collective opera- 
tions (see Information Service of July 12, 1930, and May 
2, 1931) and by mechanizing wheat production. The new 
plan is expected to set up new objectives for the provision 
of electric power in agriculture, the construction of indus- 
trial plants for handling, canning and preserving foods, 
and chemical progress, including increased production of 
fertilizers. (New York Times, June 1, article by Walter 
Duranty. ) 


The Objective of Dem ocracy 


The following statement of the objective of democracy 
is a quotation from a lecture delivered in 1908 by Profes- 
sor Franklin H. Giddings, who died June 11, 1931. He 
was Professor of Sociology at Columbia University for 
34 vears and his writings have had world wide influence. 

“The goal of mankind is neither a leveling of those dis- 
tinctions that inhere in mind and soul nor yet the exalta- 
tion of a ruthless superman; it is the evolution of a super- 
mankind. And this evolution, like all the evolutions of 


the ages through which man has groped his way, must 
proceed through the interaction of organism and environ- 


ment. If, then, the masses of men are to be enlightened 
and made just, the outward conditions to which their lives 
will be conformed must themselves embody justice and 
must nobly provoke the mind. To create such conditions 
is democracy’s great task,” 


An Economic Sub-Parliament 


At a meeting on June 15 of the House of Commons 
Select Committee on Procedure, Winston Churchill, the 
Manchester Guardian for June 19 reports, made the sug. 
gestion that the British Parliament should “create a new 
assembly subordinate to itself, free from organized party 
exigencies, detached from public opinion, and composed 
of persons possessing special qualifications in economic 
and commercial matters.” 

“I should tentatively suggest,” said Mr. Churchill, “that 
the Economic sub-Parliament be set up by statute and 
should consist of 120 members, of whom 40 would k 
members of the House of Commons experienced in these 
subjects, and 80 business men, trade union representa 
tives, or economic authorities. The whole 120 would k 
chosen in proportion to the strength of parties of the 
House of Commons by the leaders of parties. Among 
those chosen there should be not fewer than 20 members 
of the House of Lords. The term of membership would 
be three years without regard to the date of general 
elections.” 

The Guardian continues: “All bills dealing with trade 
and industry after having been read a second time by 
either House would be automatically referred to the Eco 
nomic sub-Parliament unless the House where the bil 
originated determined otherwise. Either House might by 
resolution refer any other bill or clause in the bill to the 
sub-Parliament for consideration. The sub-Parliament 
might initiate inquiries and discussions and report to both 
Houses upon any economic, commercial, or financial ques- 
tion. When bills or clauses had been considered by the 
sub-Parliament they would return to the House in which 
they originated with the criticisms and recommendations 
of the sub-Parliament, which either House could accept 
or reject at its pleasure. Thus the supremacy of Parlie 
ment and the responsibility of the Executive would be it 
no way impaired.” 


Churches Support Firemen’s Appeal 


Church Federation, published by the Greater New York 
Federation of Churches, in its May issue puts the Feder 
tion behind the efforts of the Fire Department of the City 
of New York to secure an eight-hour working day # 
follows: “These men, in one of the most needed of aity 
departments certainly may be classed among the braves 


and most loyal of our public servants. They are nowg! 


asking that they may receive some of the consideration 
given to other city employes, and that their working di 


may be reduced from 12 hours to eight, thus giving them whi 


opportunity to spend some time at home with their fam 
lies. With modern facilities for transmitting reports of 
fires and for fighting the same, there is no longer 1 
for housing the men in the engine buildings. Even sh 
the eight-hour working day be decided upon the men maj 
still be confined to their quarters 24 hours a day when thi 
chief of the department feels that there is an emergent: 
It is to be hoped that the concession asked for by the 
‘peace-time soldiers,’ to whom holidays are unknown, ™ 
be granted by the Board of Aldermen. 

“Pastors could help in the matter by mentioning it fr 
their pulpits.” 
333 
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